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the two sexes of this moth differ considerably from each other ; 
the male is much smaller than the female, and is of a grayish 
colour, with some blackish lines and spots on the fore wings, 
whilst the female is white with dusky lines, describing much 
the same pattern as in the male. The caterpillar feeds on 
fruit-trees. A very common and beautiful British insect, 
nearly allied to this, is the great Tiger moth (Arelia caja), 
which is produced from the large hairy bear-like caterpillars, 
often seen feeding upon nettles and other hedge-side plants. 
The Chelonia pudica, (fig. 5) is another very beautiful species, 
nearly allied to the two preceding. The ground colour of the 
wings is a pinkish white, the hinder wings, especially in the 
female, being of a delicate pink colour. The fore wings are 
nearly covered with a number of black spots, and the hind 
wings have two or three similar spots of variable size. The 
body is spotted or banded with rose colour and black. 

The feathered structure of the antenna; is also observable in 
the male of the Lappet moth (Gastropac/ta quercifolia, fig. 6), 
the caterpillar of which feeds on various trees. This and 
some allied species of moths have received from collectors the 
name of Lappet moths, on account of the curious fleshy 
appendages attached to the sides of the body of the caterpillar 
and which completely conceal the feet. These caterpillars 
are very hairy, and when handled the hairs penetrate the 
skin and produce considerable inflammation and itching. 
The moths are also called Eggers, from the chrysalis being 
enclosed in a very smooth, fine, egg-like cocoon. The Lappet 
moth (Gastropacha quercifolia), represented in the annexed 
cut, is rendered further remarkable by the curious position 
assumed by the hinder wings during repose ; these, instead of 
being concealed by the upper wings, as is the case in other 
moths, project on each side in the form of rounded notched 
leaves, giving the creature a very singular appearance. The 
general colour of the insect is a deep reddish brown, marked 
with blackish lines. The silk-worm, with the manufactured 
produce of whose beautiful cocoon we are all familiar, is the 
caterpillar of a moth {Bombyx Mori) belonging to the same 
group as the Lappet moth ; and many of our common moths 
also weave cocoons in which to pass their season of repose in 
the chrysalis state. But the most singular application of this 
power of silk-spinning is exhibited in the history of some 
moths, also nearly allied to the preceding, whose caterpillars 
live together in numerous societies, retiring, after feeding, to a 
capacious nest of tolerably firm texture, woven by themselves 
from the materials afforded by their own bodies. Some of 
these, as the Processionary caterpillar (Cnetliocampa proces- 
sioned, fig. 7), quit their nest, which is generally attached to 
oak-trees, in a regular and well-ordered procession ; one cater- 
pillar takes the lead, and is followed by others in single file 
generally for a space of about two feet ; they then come in 
pairs for a time, then three, four, and five abreast, and so on, 
until they sometimes march ten or even twenty in a row. 
All the movements of the leader are faithfully copied by those 
who follow. 

Another species, the Pine processionary [Cnclhocampa 
pityocampa), attaches its nest to pine-trees, and both these 
insects have been said to occur in Britain, although upon very 
doubtful authority. The principal enemy of these moths is 
the larva of a large and very voracious beetle, the Calosoma 
sycophanta, which breaks into their nests and commits vast 
havoc upon the defenceless inhabitants ; one of these savages 
is represented in our cut, just seizing his prey in the interior 
of a nest, which is supposed to be torn open. Occasionally, 
however, the tyrant pays dearly for his feast ; for when gorged, 
he is no match for more active and hungry members of his 
own species, who, disappointed perhaps by the vacant nest of 
their expected prey, feel no scruples about taking it at second- 
hand by an act of cannibalism. Nearly allied to these, and 
especially to the silk- worm moth, is the gigantic Atlas moth 
(Satumia Atlas), which inhabits the East Indies and China. 
This moth measures between eight and nine inches in expanse 
of wing ; and other species nearly as large are found in several 
tropical countries. Many of these insects— some of which 
furnish a silk which is used in manufactures — have singular 



transparent spots in the centre of the wings, looking as though 
pieces had been cut out and replaced by fragments of talc. 

Of the remaining groups of moths our space will not allow 
us to say much, and we shall only refer to one of the most 
interesting and numerous of them— the family of Geometers, 
the caterpillars of which are known to collectors by the name 
of Loopers. This name, as well as the scientific one (Geomelra), 
is derived from the singular mode of locomotion adopted by 
the caterpillars. These, possessing only a single pair (and 
that the hindmost) of the membranous feet on which other 
caterpillars support the greater part of the body, are unable to 
crawl like their more fortunate brethren ; accordingly, in 
walking, they stretch the body out to its full length, when they 
attach themselves by the anterior feet, and then, drawing up 
the body in the form of a loop, bring the hinder feet close up 
to the others, attach them, and repeat the process until they 
have attained their desired position. Hence they appear to 
be constantly measuring the distance over which they travel; 
and from this circumstance the name of geometric caterpillars 
has. long been applied to them. They have also a singular 
habit of adhering to a branch by their hinder feet, and stretch- 
ing out the rest of the body in such a manner as to present a 
very close resemblance to a dead twig : and thus, no doubt, 
they often elude the vigilance of their enemies . The moths 
produced from these caterpillars, one of which is represented 
in the annexed engraving (fig. 8) , are of a much slighter make 
than those already described ; their bodies are slender, their 
wings soft and weak, and their flight irregular and fluttering. 
They are mostly truly nocturnal insects, very few of them 
being ever seen in the day-time. Space, unfortunately, 
forbids our entering upon the history of the vast numbers of 
smaller moths which form the concluding groups of the 
Lcpidoptera ; but their economy presents much to attract the 
attention even of the most careless observer ; and the singular 
habits of the leaf-rolling and leaf-mining caterpillars will 
afford a never-failing source of interest to any one who will 
take the trouble to study them. 



DOWN A WELSH COAL-PIT. 

On'Ce upon a time an exciseman at Merthyr Tydvil was over- 
come with liquor and fell fast asleep. Excisemen are not 
generally a popular class among the Britishers. There 
are many who owe them a grudge. This was the case with 
our hero. Accordingly, the enemy, in the shape of a dozen 
dusky colliers, made their appearance, and deposited their 
ignoble prize 

" Full many a fathom deep," 

as Tom Campbell sang, in a coal-pit. Prom his glorious 
dreams, in which most undoubtedly he fancied that he 

" Dwelt in marble halls," 
in time the exciseman woke. Wonderingly he opened his 
eyes and looked around him. Where was he ? His troubled 
conscience suggested the answer. His fears had become true ; 
he had been condemned for his sins to that fearful locality, 
which a fashionable clergyman told his hearers he would not 
name in so respectable and well-dressed an assembly. Every- 
thing around the stupified exciseman was dark and drear. 
There he was, far away from the light of the sun and the 
haunts of men. At length a light appeared in the distance — 
it came nearer — by its glare a form somewhat resembling the 
human was distinctly visible. As it came nearer, the excise- 
man felt with Hamlet — 

" Be thou a spirit of liealtli or goblin (laiim'd, 

Bring'st with thco airs from heaven or blasts from hell, 

Be thy intents wicked or charitable, 

Thou com'st in such a questionable shape 

That I will speak to tbee." 

Accordingly he did, and told a melancholy tale— how he had 
been an exciseman on earth, how he had been guilty of the 
vice of drinking, and how he felt he was little better than one 
of the wicked. The joke had now been carried far enough 
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and not unreluctantly the exciseman was again suffered to 
enjoy the light of day. 

We can imagine many a man equally frightened with the 
exciseman. A coal-pit does seem the entrance to the infernal 
regions. It is generally situated by the side of some bleak 
hill, where there are but few signs of life ; a cloud of smoke 
from the engine or engines hangs heavily all round. The 
workmen, of whom there may be many, are all out of sight, 
with the exception of a few lads, who stand at the mouth of 
the pit to unload the coal waggons as they come up, or to run 
them on to the tramroad that connects the colliery with the 
neighbouring railroad or cannl. You seize the opportunity, and 
find yourself rapidly descending, perhaps two hundred yards 
below the surface. In South Wales there are few collieries 
deeper than this. Here a candle is put into your hands and 
a guide with another leads the way. Woe be to you if you 
have not previously changed your dress for one better suited 
to the lower regions than that usually patronised by gentle- 
men in the upper world. If the vein of coal be a pretty good 
one, you will be able to walk along without much trouble. 
You can generally do so on the principal road or heading. 
But you must keep your eyes open, or a shocking railway 
accident may possibly occur ; for here you will find railroads 
and mineral trains, drawn, however, by horses. As you pro- 
ceed, you will see numerous passages on each side which lead 
to the " stalls," in which the men work — and hard work it is. 
A great block is first undermined, and then cut out by wedges 



driven into the solid coal. If you enter at the proper time 
you may find a small party in one of the passages, seated upon 
coal and dining and smoking. The fare is very poor, but we 
have seen the colliers very merry over their bottle of tea and 
bread and cheese, for tea is the general beverage. Not 
that the men are teetotalers. Unfortunately, many of them 
manage to make up on the Saturday and Sunday for all the 
abstinence of the previous part of the week. But in the pit 
they adopt Father Mathew's principles, and manage, on the 
whole, to do a good deal of hard work and to drive away dull 
care. As we saw them seated, each with a lighted candle by 
his side, that shed just light enough to make darkness visible, 
they seemed fitting ministers of that 

" rare old fellow 
Who sate where no sun could shine." 

Little else is to be seen in a coal-pit. There are doors by 
which the air is forced along the different passages ; there are 
engines by which the water is drained off; there is the con- 
stant communication between the upper and the lower world, 
all going on with a methodical exactness which can only be 
violated with loss of life. Let the engine cease, and immedi- 
ately the pit would be filled with water. Let a workman 
rashly enter his " stall " with a candle instead of a safety- 
lamp, and death is the result ; and yet the men are generally 
rash in the extreme. Men get used to danger. Familiarity 
with it breeds contempt of it. 



GENERAL- CHANGARNIER'S SWORD. 



Some men win honours, some men have honours thrust upon 
them. Of the latter is General Changarnier, one of those 
young African soldiers of France who were brought home in 
18-i8 to serve the Republic, in company with Lamoriciere, 
Cavaignac, and others. For a time he took no very important 
part in public affiirs ; but at last both he and most other 
soldiers of fortune of the hour saw hope of advancement and 
of war in the advent of Louis Napoleon Buonaparte. When 
the latter was elected president, Changarnier placed his sword 
at his disposal. 

The republican party took alarm. It was believed that if 
Louis Napoleon were allowed to last, four years he would 
betray his oath, and overthrow the government the people had 
fought for. A large section thought that the time was come 
to move. The secret societies were re-organised. But this 
was a great mistake. The fearful June insurrection, which 
was got up by the Buonapartist and Legitimist parties, to 
destroy sympathy with liberty, had cost Paris so dear, that 
there was not a shadow of a chance for an insurrection. The 
blood of the 20,000 slain in June, 1848,was yet scarcely cold ; 
and though dissatisfied, and fully aware of the intentions of 
Louis Napoleon, the masses were not disposed to do battle 
again. A certain party of leaders thought otherwise, and 
determined to hurry on the catastrophe. Small meetings 
were held in different parts of Paris, arms were collected, an 
organisation commenced, and at last a day was fixed. 

But the insurgents insisted upon having well-known men at 
their head. On other -occasions they had fought, won the 
battle, and returned to their homes, leaving men who were 
quietly at home to reap the benefit. This time they wished 
those they fought for to come and place themselves at their 
head. Ledru Rollin was asked to do so. He told the men of 
the barricades that the time was not yet come. The old insi- 
nuation of coward was at once hurled at him, and in an 
unfortunate impulse of pique and anger, Ledru Rollin resolved 
to appear as the man of the insurrection before it commenced. 
The co-operation of a certain portion of the artillery of the 
national guard was certain, with Colonel Guinard at its head. 

On the 13 th June, then, Ledru Rollin and one or two other 
deputies, followed and supported by some national guard and 
artillerymen, marched through the streets to a public build- 



ing in the centre of the district usually the first to make 
barricades. It was intended that the members of the late 
Provisional Government should sit at the Conservatoire ties 
Arts et Metiers, while the insurrection thundered around. But 
there they sat; not a barricade rose, not a mob collected, 
which was the less surprising, that barricades are seldom 
commenced, except under great excitement, at any time but 
dawn. The people were not prepared to do battle with the 
future emperor ; and after a short time, the representatives 
sitting at the Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers were compelled 
to disperse ingloriously and seek safety in England. 

Meanwhile General Changarnier was winning his sword. 
A great crowd had collected on the Boulevards, when it was 
known that there was an insurrection afloat. Near the Rue 
de la Paix were congregated a mass of men, women, and 
children, talking of the rumours afloat ; some regretting the 
news, some hoping there was going to be a battle, but all 
talking, as in the pit of a theatre between the acts. Suddenly 
up charged the valiant general Changarnier, at the head of a 
brilliant staff, and a regiment of guards and lancers. The 
crowd were alarmed at the wild way in which the cavalry rode 
aoout, and the chairs which line this part of Paris,were hastily 
cast across the street to stop the horses, and the crowd fled. 
The general and his officers and men charged, and cleared 
" the barricade," as it was described in the Moniteur ; after 
which they galloped in all directions, taking many prisoners, 
and alarming several old women and some nursery maids and 
children very much. Having executed this manoeuvre, the 
general and his army of observation rode round to the head- 
quarters of "the insurrection," which, however, was nowhere 
to be found. Nevertheless) it was declared that the general 
had that day saved society, and the sword portrayed in our 
engraving was presented to him as a memorial of the exploit. 
The subsequent career of General Changarnier is familiar to 
all. He is well known to be a royalist, and when he saw 
that Louis Napoleon meant to cut the Gordian knot of dis- 
pute, by talcing the crown himself, he left him. When the 
coup d'etat of the second of December burst upon the amazed 
and deluded Paris public, General Changarnier was arrested 
and sent into exile, there to ruminate on the proverbial 
gratitude of princes. 



